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upper hand, and in the ninth it had completely triumphed
over its rival. In its present aspect it represents, to
quote Hunter, the union of the Vedic faith of the early
Brahmans with Buddhism and with the ruder rites of the
aboriginal tribes of India. The Brahman pantheism
is sufficiently comprehensive to include all within its
tolerant fold. If the English dominion in India ceased,
and the missionaries left with their compatriots, it is
not unlikely that the Brahmans would adopt the few
low-caste converts to Christianity. Christ they might
represent, like Rcima, as an avatar or incarnation of
one of the great gods, and some of the Christian mis-
sionaries would probably be canonised for their noble
and self-sacrificing lives. It is only to Europeans that
this toleration seems strange. In the neighbouring
empire of China, one and the same man may be a
Shintoist and a follower of Confucius, will certainly
worship his own ancestors, and will perhaps be a bit
of a Buddhist into the bargain. The Christians are
few, for they are but 073 per cent, of the population of
India, and of the fractional total Christian population
nearly three-quarters (74^ per cent) are found in Madras,
Travancore, Haidardbdd, Mysore, and Cochin.
To this day the gods of the villagers are for the most
part vermilion-streaked stones or stems of trees and
lumps of clay. Of the great divines, one of the greatest
was Sankara Achdrya, who in the ninth century laboured
to popularise his religion and to determine the adoration
of the millions towards Siva in his several manifestations
of the Destroyer and Reproducer, and of his wife Devi,
Durga, or Kali. These in their various aspects sufficed
as manifestations of the deity to the learned and the un-
lettered, to the Brahman and the aboriginal inhabitant.
In the eleventh century the Vishnu Purdna crystallised
the doctrines of the worship of Vishnu, the Preserver,